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Confusion Marks Wage-Hour Debate 


Prescribing the cure before diagnosing the ail- 
ment seems the outstanding characteristic of the 
current debate over el biniee the basic 40-hour 
week during the war. 


Production the Key 


Arguments have been numerous, but very few 
on either side have placed the problem in per- 
spective by asking the number one question: 
Is our production machinery working at top 
speed to turn out the tools of war? If it is not, 
what is holding it back? 


There may be several answers to this latter 
question: lack of material or machinery, un- 
willingness to operate on full schedule, difficulty 
in contract arrangements, lack of manpower. 
Repeal of the 40-hour week would affect only 
labor cost and supply of manpower. 


Much of the current controversy is based on 
the misconception that the Wages and Hours 
law limits individual employment to 40 hours 
a week, and that the output of our machines 
is thereby limited. What the law does prohibit 
is employment for more than 40 hours a week 
unless time and a half is paid for overtime. This 
means that a worker may work well over 40 
hours a week. Employment records during 
January show that the machine tool industry 
averaged 55 hours, shipbuilding 48.2, aircraft 
48.7. This explodes the myth that our situation 
is like that of France which employed her ma- 
chines only 40 hours a week. Limitations on 
our output are the capacity of our machines, the 
supply of material, and the supply of manpower. 

The 40-hour week becomes important as a 
deterrent to production only when labor is 
scarce. With an adequate labor supply, second, 
third and even fourth shifts can be run, thus 
requiring no one to work more than 40 hours. 
In this case, the 40-hour week aids in spreading 
jobs and absorbing the unemployed into industry. 
It is when labor shortages appear that serious 
thought must be given to the 40-hour week with 


time and a half for overtime, because a larger 
percentage of workers will then be needed to 
man the machines to capacity. 

So far, labor shortages have occurred mainly 
in highly skilled occupations, and workers in 
these trades have put in the greatest amount of 
overtime. To date, this number has not been 
large compared to the total working force. It 
is likely, however, that the labor supply situation 
will become tighter as production expands and 


the armed services drain workers from the labor 
market. 


For and Against 


There are no neat categories in which to fit 
the proponents and opponents of suspension of 
the 40-hour week. A wide range of reasons 
appear within each group. Among the sup- 
porters of repeal are: Those who fear that time 
and a half for overtime will add greatly to the 
cost of the war and have an inflationary effect; 
those who fear the effect which time and a half 
for more than 40 hours a week paid war workers 
will have on the morale of workers in non-war 
jobs who do not have the opportunity to work 
overtime; those who believe production is hin- 
dered by employers unwilling to pay the over- 
time wage and by workers who lie down on the 
job during regular hours to collect overtime; 
those who are anti-labor, and are using the 40- 
hour week issue as another way to “get” labor. 


Most of the reasons given by groups opposing 
change at present are included in a statement 
by War Production Board Chairman Nelson 
before the House Naval Committee: “If we 
abolish the 40-hour week by law, we do not gain 
one hour of additional work in our war indus- 
tries; but naturally we create a widespread de- 
mand for increases in wage rates, throw the entire 
wage structure out of adjustment, and remove 
an important incentive for labor to shift from 
non-essential industries into war- production 
jobs. In addition, we would, in my opinion, 
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make labor relations worse rather than better.” 
There are also those who categorically oppose 
repeal of any legislation protecting standards for 


which labor has worked for years, lest it be the 
opening wedge for relaxation of all labor stand- 
ards. 


Shipping Holds the Balance 


Continued shipping losses off the East coast 
raise uneasy questions about the adequacy of the 
American Merchant Marine to meet the severe 
strains being placed upon it. It is not generally 
known that new ship deliveries, according to a 
reliable estimate, are now only about breaking 
even with sinkings, although a greatly accelerated 
rate of launchings is promised this year. Nor 
is it fully realized by the public that before the 
United States can take the offensive on far-flung 
fronts, more ships of all types must be sliding 
off the ways. 


The Building Program 


No effort was made after the last war to con- 
tinue the shipbuilding program. Between 1922 
and 1937, when the Maritime Commission was 
established to build a new Merchant Marine, only 
two merchant ships were constructed by the 
United States. The ten-year plan which the 
Maritime Commission laid out called for the 
building of 50 ships in 1939; in 1940, the origi- 
nal quota was doubled. The new 1942 and 1943 
schedule calls for 1800 vessels. If the 1944 esti- 
mate is included, the total jumps to 2877. 


More telling, however, than blueprint figures, 
or even the number of ships launched, is the num- 
ber of ocean-going merchant vessels (including 
tankers) that have actually been delivered for 
service. Exclusive of craft of less than 2000 
tons, deliveries total: 28 in 1939; 53 in 1940; 
95 in 1941; 60 in 1942 (from January 1 to 
March 23). According to a Navy Department 
announcement, 66 ships (44 American and 22 
foreign) were sunk by the Axis between Decem- 
ber 9, 1941, and March 23, 1942. New ships 
in about this number have been put into service; 
they are both better and faster than those they 
replace. 

In another month, launchings are expected to 
take place at the rate of two a day and by next 
fall three a day. Only the expansion program 
which began in 1938 has made the present rapid 
increase possible. Construction capacity has in- 
creased 500% since 1937. 

There are admittedly serious obstacles to be 
overcome in carrying out the stupendous build- 
ing schedule now under way—shortages of skilled 


men in shipyards, materials and equipment for 
construction, and of ways—but those in charge 
are optimistic. The simplified and standardized 
design of the “Liberty” ship lends itself to meth- 
ods approaching mass production. If experi- 
ments on the “‘Sea Otter” design, abandoned once 
but again being tried by the Navy, should prove 
successful, such vessels could be produced quickly 
and in even greater quantities. 


Need for Ships 


While the new program represents the greatest 
shipbuilding effort in history, the shipping re- 
quirements due to the global nature of the war 
are staggering. In the last war there was only 
one lane to be kept open. Now we are fighting 
on four continents. We must bring in raw mate- 
rials for the war program, transport men and 
supplies wherever needed—Australia, Ireland, 
our bases from Iceland to Brazil, Alaska and 
Hawaii. War materials must be sent to Russia, 
China, England, Africa, South America, etc., 
and supplies to countries that are turning out 
goods for the common war pool. 


Key man in the campaign for ships is Admiral 
Land, Chairman of the Maritime Commission 
and of the powerful War Shipping Administra- 
tion created last month; also U. S. representative 
on the Anglo-American Shipping Adjustment 
Pool. | 


Significance of the U-Boat Campaign 


Few sinkings are now being reported from the 
heavily convoyed North Atlantic routes, and it 
is believed that the intensity of submarine activity 
against coastal shipping is mainly for the purpose 
of trying to divert naval vessels from essential 
convoy duty elsewhere. For military reasons, 
the effectiveness of anti-submarine activities is 
not made public, but it is reported that daylight 
attacks have been abandoned and that even at 
night submarines rarely come to the surface but 
fire their torpedoes while submerged. If this 
Axis plan to draw off convoy vessels fails, the 
U-boat concentration in the Western Atlantic 
will probably prove too costly to be continued. 
In the meantime, sinkings must be expected. 


